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From the New York Times, by permission 



PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 



(1) Alsace-Lorraine is now occupied by French 
military forces and is governed during the armistice 
period by officials representing the Eepublic. Judging 
by the terms of the armistice, French public opinion,, 
backed by a dominant assenting belief in the minds of 
a majority of British, American and Italian citizens, 
will insist at the Peace Conference on permanent reten- 
tion of this territory, and this without a popular refer- 
endum of the residents of the two domains and irre- 
spective of Germany. 

(2) Luxemburg may return to a state of interna- 
tionally guaranteed security, as prior to the war; she 
may be ceded to France, or she may seek union with 



Belgium and with her share that independence of con- 
trol from without which Belgium plans to assert as her 
right when she appears formally before the Conference. 
(3) German Poland, (4) Eussian Poland and 
(5) Austrian Poland, with Germany defeated, Eussia 
in its present disintegrated and chaotic condition, and 
Austria-Hungary breaking up into small States with 
republican forms of government, are in position to unite 
with more chance of permanent administrative success 
than at any time in generations. Given an outlet to 
the Baltic, for economic and other reasons, the outlook 
would be comparatively hopeful. The omens for a 
solution by creation of an autonomous State under 
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either Eussia, Germany or Austria-Hungary are not 
bright. An inclusive national entity, free to govern 
itself, now seems possible. Danzig bids fair to be the 
seaport of a New Poland. 

(6) District of Cholm is a section of Eussia in 
dispute between the Ukraine and Poland. 

(7, 8, 9, 10, 11) Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, 
Lithuania and Finland, parts of the Eussia that was, 
and brought under German authority with varying de- 
grees of authority during tbe Lenine-Trotsky regime, 
will come before the Conference with complex problems. 
Finland, either as an autonomous State of a federalized 
and liberal Eussia or as an autonomous State, with a 
monarch of its own and affiliated with Sweden, would 
be a conservative solution. But with the tides of radi- 
calism and nationalism running as they are an inde- 
pendent Finland is more likely to meet the Finnish 
peoples' desires. The Baltic provinces, which by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk came under German domina- 
tion, by the terms of the armistice must be evacuated at 
the will of the Entente and will be dealt with in the light 
of the German and Eussian situations viewed in the 
large at the time of the Conference. Given back to 
Eussia they would probably be autonomous States of a 
federalized socialized republic, which they may become, 
independent of Eussia. 

(12) MurmAn Coast. With its seat of government 
at Archangel and its officials chosen from the ranks of 
the zemstvos of the region and also from the refugees 
from the south formerly members of the Constituent 
Assembly the Provisional Government of the Country 
of the North has been operating since August. Its 
army, co-operating with troops of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, has been in array against the 
Bolsheviki. Determination of the ultimate settlement 
of the government of the region depends in the main 
on the final form of the Eussian democracy. 

(13) Eussia. Until the victory of the All-Eussia 
or the Bolsheviki party is won and the internal situa- 
tion and future of the former empire fixed it will be 
difficult for the Powers now in informal alliance and 
soon to be in formal Conference to know what to do 
either as to Eussian representation in the Conference 
or as to decisions affecting Eussia's place in the coming 
scheme of international relations. Eecent structural, 
fundamental changes in both the German and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empires must have a reflex influence on 
Eussia. Under the terms of the armistice the Eussian 
concessions to Germany made in the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty are judged null and void. 

(14) Ukraine, that during the disorders in Eussia 
following the Kerensky regime set up for itself in No- 
vember, 1917, as a republic and later made terms with 
Germany prior to tbe Brest-Litovsk compact between 
Lenine and Germany, of late has been under the rule of 
a dictator affiliating with Austro-German officials. This 
rule has come to an end now by the capture of Kiev 
and the victory of the All-Eussian military forces. Ee- 
turn to a status quo ante helium in this large, richly 
endowed and comparatively homogeneous section of ter- 
ritory lying north of the Black Sea and between Poland 
and the river Don is unlikely. Complete independence 
under a republican form of government would be pos- 
sible were affiliation of the Eussian and Austrian ele- 



ments of the population made effective, and with Hun- 
gary now a republic even the Hungarian element might 
assent. Over against this solution is that of autonomy 
under a liberalized and federalized Eussia. 

(15) Caucasus. This section of former Eussia 
like the Ukraine region awaits settlement of the 
status of Eussia, with which, if liberalized, it may join, 
but it also is tending toward an independent status and 
government. 

(16) Turkish, Eussian and Persian Armenia 
are not to be under German influence as the result of 
the war. Nor is it likely that they will continue apart. 
Nor will the larger group — the Turkish — hereafter be 
subject to Turkey. Union with the Eussian and Per- 
sian groups in an autonomous State under international 
protection may be attainable. Such a State as an 
"administrative ward" of a league or federation of 
nations existing to protect "small peoples" in their 
nationalistic aims and rights may come into existence. 
In some quarters in Europe, as well as among Arme- 
nians hitherto Turkish, there is opinion favorable to the 
United States assuming trusteeship of an independent, 
United Armenia, for a season. 

(17, 18, 19) Greater Eoumania, Bessarabia and 
Transylvania. With the Bucharest Treaty of 1913 
even now considered null and void, both by Eoumania 
and by the Powers that overpowered her (Germany, Bul- 
garia and Turkey) Eoumania again becomes a claimant 
with good title to consideration by the Conference as 
she asks for territory in Transylvania, Bukowina, Bes- 
sarabia and eastern Hungary. Terms of settlement that 
might have been agreed upon with a Eussia still imperi- 
alistic or with Austria-Hungary still an entity and 
powerful are not now pending, nor on the other hand is 
it likely that the claims of the Eoumanian irredentists 
will be assented to. 

(20) Czechoslovakia. Out of territory that until 
recently was controlled by Austria-Hungary, and that 
includes Bohemia, Moravia and the distinctly Slovak 
region of Hungary, a republic already has been formed 
with Prague as its capital ; and pledges of moral, poli- 
tical and military support have been given to it by the 
leading victorious Entente Powers, including the United 
States. The Conference will but confirm the compact. 

(21) Hungary, having formally severed its connec- 
tion with Austria and no longer being subject to the 
Hapsburg dynasty, has internal problems to settle that 
will affect her status somewhat as a factor in the Con- 
ference, whether as humble claimant or as a sharer in 
the deliberations. If all the acts of races, hitherto sub- 
ject to Magyar rule, and now busy setting up or planning 
for new States, are ratified by the Conference it will be 
a shorn Hungarian State that will emerge. 

(22) Austria. Already minus Hungary, and with 
a nominal if not actual republican form of government 
of her own, this German section of the former empire 
and dual monarchy is drawing closer toward some sort 
of union with whatever sort of government finally is 
set up in Germany. Her territory which she hitherto 
has controlled, though settled predominantly by non- 
Teutonic peoples, has been lost; and Italian victories 
and demands, if confirmed by the Conference, will make 
certain a greater loss of territory than is to be suffered 
by any other nation. 
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(23) Jugoslavia. A combination of military re- 
verses and political uprisings has led subjects of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, as formerly constituted, to join with 
Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Montenegro and 
Croatia-Slavonia in creating Jugoslavia, a state which 
is to have a republican (probably) form of government, 
and already is assured of the good will if not (at 
present) the formal political support of the nations that 
have won the victory. Until the friction within the 
group, arising from differences of opinions as to the 
form the new state shall take, ceases and agreement is 
reached it will be difficult for a solution to be agreed 
upon with any degree of permanency. 

(24) Italy — Irredenta. Trentino, Kiistenland and 
Dalmatia, with their Jugoslavia and Austrian German 
populations, will not return to ante-bellum conditions. 
Precise prophecy as to the future is difficult, but agree- 
ment already arrived at makes probable not only satis- 
faction of most of Italian ambitions but also further- 
ance of the Jugoslavia hope for access to the Adriatic 
as well as for a federalized state, republican or mon- 
archical (constitutional) in form. 

(25) Serbia. Assured substantial restoration of 
entity much as she was ere the war began, Serbia either 
as the dominant unit in a Jugoslavia state or singly, 
presumably stands to gain territorially from accretions 
taken from Macedonia, especially in that area seized by 
Bulgaria in 1915. 

(26) Macedonia, that prior to the war was divided 
between Turkey, Serbia and Greece, and that during 
the war has seen Serbian and Greek areas of the land 
successfully invaded by Bulgaria, now awaits a new parti- 
tion in which Bulgaria will suffer and from which 
Greece and Serbia will gain. Or there may be another 
effort to "internationalize" control of the country under 
the control of the Powers. 

(27) Jugoslavia. For this new State, for Mace- 
donia and for northern Greece much of their future 
welfare depends upon the Conference's decision as to 
the hinterland which they represent. They want an inlet 
and outlet for commerce and travel, that is, a port on 
the Adriatic, one which will not be open or closed at the 
variable will of Italy, which more than ever is to be the 
dominant Power on the Adriatic. 

(28) Montenegro. With its almost solidly Serbian 
population and its fiercely held and protected national 
traditions, it nevertheless may fall in with the plan to 
federate the southern Slavic peoples in a new nation in 
which the rights of the several entities will be carefully 
guarded: but there is a present strong demand for 
alliance with Serbia, and King Nicholas has been de- 
posed. 

(29) Albania. Albania proper, during the war, 
has had a loose form of home rule. Her past antipathy 
to Italy has been modified somewhat and will tend to 
make her side with that country as over against Greece, 
if the conflicting claims of the two nations for Albanian 
territory come before the Conference. There may be 
continuation of nominal international control as prior 
to the war, or a division between Serbia and Greece, or 
annexation to Italy. But Albania has ideas of her own. 

(30) Bulgaria. Defeated, and disclosed as ultra 
brutal in her treatment of prisoners of war and popu- 



lations under her power during the war, she is not 
likely to get concessions of territory either in the Dob- 
rudja district or in European Turkey. 

(31) European Turkey. The broad statement that 
as far as the consensus of opinion of American and 
European statesmen and journalists goes, Turkey's 
expulsion from Europe is decreed, covers the case and 
indicates what the conference is likely to do. Greece 
and Bulgaria would be the natural heirs to the estate 
with odds now favoring Greece. A more international 
policy, however, may be worked out, such as is planned 
for control of Constantinople, at least the interna- 
tionalization of the Dardanelles. Progressive Turks in 
increasing numbers favor American trusteeship for a 
term of years. 

(32) The Drava, Seres and the Kavalla region 
of Greece as defined by the Treaty of Bucharest gave 
to that kingdom valuable territory in Macedonia east 
of the Struma river and bounded by Thrace and all 
lying at the head of the Aegean Sea. During the war, 
by means far from creditable, Bulgaria and her Allies 
won control of this ceded region, and its return to 
Greece is one detail of a general settlement of the Mace- 
donian question. 



THE "CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR" AND 
THE PRINCIPLE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

By JULIA GRACE WALES 

The present article is an inquiry into the logic of 
conscientious objection to military service. It has 
been prompted by a growing conviction that those very 
principles which the conscientious objector himself as- 
sumes as fundamental will, if logically followed out, 
lead to the conclusion that every citizen of the world 
ought at present to bear a share in international de- 
fense. 

Of the chief forms of conscientious objection, the 
most common, the most fundamental, and the most diffi- 
cult to approach with argument is the objection to fight- 
ing per se. The conscientious objector very likely feels 
that he holds it not on any ground of argument, out on 
the ground of an instinctive conviction which he is him- 
self unable to analyze. So strong is the sense of in- 
stinctive perception that he cannot conscientiously do 
other than follow it. He is willing to admit at the same 
time that other men may have an equally strong con- 
viction of duty to follow an opposite course. 

The fighter who is conscientious and humane is moved 
by an impulse to protect the helpless and to defend the 
right and by willingness to lay down his life for others. 
The non-resister is not willing to admit that he does 
not share these motives; but he is moved at the same 
time by a conviction that warfare is in itself essentially 
wrong and that to employ it, therefore, will only defeat 
the end— the defense of right and the protection of the 
helpless. The first may admit reluctance to kill, but 
prefers killing the guilty to allowing the destruction of 
the innocent. The second man refuses to admit the 
dilemma, but insists that on the whole and in the long 



